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THE AUSTRALIAN TARIFF EXPERIMENT. 

The rival policies of protection for domestic industries and 
tariff for revenue only have been tried in Australia, side by 
side, under conditions enough alike and for a long enough 
time to give value to a comparative statement of the progress 
made by New South Wales and Victoria. The latter is the 
smaller and the younger of the two. It was created, however, 
simply by cutting off a portion of New South Wales ; and it 
has had a separate existence for nearly forty years. The dis- 
covery of gold mines drew population rapidly into the younger 
colony; and for a time it had a larger population than the 
mother colony, in which the mining excitement had somewhat 
abated. Each colony controls its own affairs. Victoria early 
adopted the protective system. New South Wales adheres to 
free trade, or, more exactly, a tariff for revenue only. In 1886, 
the colonial legislature made a movement in the direction of 
protection, imposing many new duties and advancing old 
ones ; but this step was retraced at the very next session of 
the legislature. The colonies adjoin each other. Melbourne 
and Sydney are the commercial rivals of the Australian conti- 
nent. Each colony is entirely satisfied with its own fiscal sys- 
tem. We observe one important fact at the very threshold of 
this inquiry ; namely, that States may exist side by side under 
the two antagonistic policies, and neither will drive the other 
out of existence or into bankruptcy. 

Since 1870, the growth of population has been more rapid 
in New South Wales than in Victoria.* In the year men- 
tioned, the former colony had 520,000 inhabitants, and the 

* The facts regarding these colonies here stated are taken from The Colonial 
Civil List for 1887 ; Keltie's Statesman's Year-book for 1888 ; Mr. Hayter's 
comprehensive and well-arranged Victorian Year-book for 1886-87 ; the British 
Colonial Statistical Abstract for 1886 ; and, some previous years, a semi-official 
publication entitled An JSssay on New South Wales, by C. H. Eeid, Sydney, 
1876 ; and reports from Mr. Griffen, United States consul at Sydney, in the 
monthly publications of Consular Meports for March and November, 1887 ; and 
in special issue No. 40, Consular Meports; and the Handbook to the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales, 1886, by T. A. Coghlan, government statistician. 
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latter had 730,000; in 1880, New South Wales had gained 
substantially on the other, having 730,000 inhabitants to 860,- 
000 in Victoria; in 1886, New South Wales had practically 
caught up with Victoria, the former having a population of 
1,001,966 and the latter of 1,003,043. In sixteen years, the 
population of the free-trade colony had nearly doubled, and 
that of the protection colony had increased thirty-seven per 
cent. The Victorian Year-book gives only immigration and 
emigration by sea ; and Mr. Ilayter points out that there are 
now ample facilities for moving from one colony to another 
by land, and that at Victorian ports immigrants in transit are 
counted, so that in the case of his own colony the numbers of 
immigrants and emigrants are liable to overstatement. The 
figures show that in the thirteen years, 1873-86, Victoria re- 
ceived 741,180 immigrants, and lost 614,906 emigrants; New 
South Wales received 669,795 and lost 376,461, so that the 
protection colony's net gain from immigration was 126,274, 
and the free-trade colony's net gain was 293,334. 

During the six years, 1881-86, Victoria made a net gain of 
population from all the Australasian colonies except New 
South Wales amounting to 83,657; but during this period 
her net loss to New South Wales was 27,961. 

During the eight years, 1879-86, the free-trade colony dis- 
posed of nearly three times as much land as the protection 
colony ; but this would seem to be due to the higher price at 
which Victoria held her public domain, and the greater 
amount of grazing in New South Wales. The latter sold and 
granted more than forty-six and a half million acres of land at 
a little less than twenty shillings an acre ; while Victoria dis- 
posed of less than fifteen million acres at a trifle more than 
thirty shillings an acre. Victoria greatly exceeds New South 
Wales in the production of wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, and 
wine ; and New South Wales produces about fifteen times as 
much maize as Victoria. With an equal population, New 
South Wales had in 1886 considerably more horses, cattle, 
and sheep than Victoria. 

Between 1880 and 1886, New South Wales increased its 
railroad mileage from 849 to 1,935 ; while Victoria increased 
its railroad mileage only from 1,199 to 1,753. The smaller 
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area of Victoria renders a large mileage less necessary than in 
New South Wales. The cost per mile of railroads at the end 
of 1885 was for Victoria £13,634 and for New South Wales 
£11,994 ; but this difference is explained by the fact that in 
Victoria all railways have a gauge of five feet three inches, 
while in New South Wales, with the exception of one line 
having that gauge, the standard American gauge of four feet 
eight and a half inches has been adopted. In 1885, New 
South Wales had 10,351 miles of telegraph and Victoria had 
4,094, which may also be accounted for by the difference 
between the areas of the two colonies. Large as this differ- 
ence of area is, in each of them the total population is so 
small compared with the area that, so far as land is concerned, 
the two colonies are in practically the same economic condi- 
tion. 

The bank deposits of Victoria were in 1870 largely in excess 
of those of New South Wales, being £10,899,026 in the 
former and £6,107,999 in the latter; in 1875, the bank de- 
posits in the two colonies were almost exactly equal, being for 
each colony a little more than thirteen million pounds; in 
1886, they were £31,239,472 in Victoria and £28,428,253 in 
New South Wales. In each colony, the aggregate bank assets 
had increased between 1881 and 1886 from less than twenty- 
eight to more than forty-one million pounds. In 1887, the 
liabilities of the banks, exclusive of capital, were £35,631,420 
in Victoria and £31,739,090 in New South Wales; and the 
assets were £43,623,030 in Victoria and £42,095,290 in New 
South Wales. On the 30th of June, 1887, the ratio of bank 
liabilities to assets was 75.10 per cent, in New South Wales 
and 81.68 per cent, in Victoria. 

The savings banks statistics show immense gains between 
1881 and 1886. In 1871, the deposits were £930,000 in New 
South Wales and £1,100,000 in Victoria; in 1881, they were 
£1,500,000 in the former and £1,600,000 in the latter; in 
1886, they were £3,504,804 in the former and £3,431,000 in 
the latter. Mr. Hayter gives two statements of the number 
of depositors and the amount of deposits in Victorian savings 
banks in 1886, without offering any explanation. They evi- 
dently are statements for different dates in the same year. The 
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numbers of depositors in New South Wales in the three years 
indicated were 21,000, 32,000, and 111,944, and in Victoria 
38,000, 76,000, and 194,631. According to these figures, in 
1871 the average deposit was £44 in New South Wales and 
£29 in Victoria; in 1881, it had risen to £47 in the former 
and fallen to £15 in the latter ; and in 1886 it had fallen in 
New South Wales to £31 6s. 2d. and risen in Victoria to 
£17 12s. Id. But the total number of depositors given in 
the Victorian Year-book is the sum of the depositors in 
the general savings banks and the depositors in the post- 
office savings banks; and probably a great many persons 
are depositors in both. The figures given in the New South 

Wales Hand-book show that in 1886 the general savings 
banks of New South Wales contained £2,081,498, belonging 
to 52,378 depositors, an average of £39 15s. each. The post- 
office savings banks held £1,423,305, belonging to 59,566 de- 
positors, an average of £23 18s. Mr. Hayter's figures for 
Victoria the same year show 111,031 depositors and £2,322,- 
959 of deposits in the general savings banks and 78,328 de- 
positors and £1,266,957 deposits in the post-office savings 
banks. In the former, the average deposit was £20 18s. 5d., 
and in the latter £16 3s. 6d. Assuming that no persons have 
deposits in both kinds of banks, and that the total number of 
depositors in Victoria is 194,631, as Mr. Hayter states in one 
place instead of 189,359 as he states in another, 19.4 of the 
population of Victoria and only 11.17 per cent, of the popula- 
tion of New South Wales are depositors ; but the average 
deposits are much larger in the latter colony, and the aggre- 
gate of deposits in New South Wales has gained rapidly on 
that of Victoria. On the basis of population, the average 
deposit in New South Wales would be a trifle the larger. 
All the post-office savings banks pay 4 per cent. : the general 
savings banks pay 4 per cent, in Victoria and 6 per cent, in 
New South Wales. 

In both colonies, the eight-hour working day prevails. The 
following are the rates of wages in the two colonies, so far as 
the tables in the Victorian Tear-book and the New South 

Wales Handbook admit of comparison : — 
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Masons, .... 
Bricklayers, . . . 
Plasterers, . . . 
Carpenters and joiners 
Painters, .... 
Laborers, . . . 
Slaters, . . . 
Iron moulders, . 
Plumbers and gas-fitti 
Boiler-makers, . . 
Shipwrights, . . 
Farriers iper week), 
Blacksmiths, . . 
Tinsmiths, . . . 
Tailors (per week), 
Pressers (per week), 
Compositors, . . 
Upholsterers, . . 
Coopers (per week), 
Quarrymen, . . . 



New South Wales. 
lis. 
lis. 
lis. 

9s. 

9s. 



10 to 12s. 
8s. to 9s. id. 

10 to lis. 
10s. 

11 to 12s. 
35 to 55s. 

6 to 10s. 

7 to 9s. 
50 to 60s. 
50 to 60s. 

13 to 14d. per M. 
10 to 12s. 
40 to 50s. 
7s. 6d. to 10s. 



Victoria. 
10 to 12s. 
10 to 12s. 
10 to 12s. 
10 to 12s. 

8 to 10s. 
6s. 6rf. to 10s. 
10 to 12s. 

8 to 12s. 
10s. 

10 to 14s. 
13s. 

35 to 50s. 
10 to 14s. 
6s. 8d. to 10s. 
50 to 60s. 
40 to 55s. 
13d. per M. 
7s. 6rf. to 10s. 
54 to 60s. 

8 to 12s. 



Mr. Hayter states that in 1886 the unemployed in New 
South Wales numbered 9,813, and in Victoria only 4,478. 

Consul Griffen, in a report to the State Department, dated 
June 11, 1888, presents a statement that the annual average 
consumption of sugar for each individual is 92£ pounds in Vic- 
toria and 102 pounds in New South Wales. And he says : " An 
interesting fact in connection with the consumption of sugar 
in the two colonies is that sugar is not the only luxury which 
is more largely used in New South Wales than in Victoria. 
The population of the two colonies is about the same ; but the 
average consumption of tea, currants, raisins, beer, spirits, 
tobacco, — indeed, almost every luxury except coffee, — is 
heavier in New South Wales than Victoria. . . . Mr. Pulsford, 
to whom I am indebted for this comparison, is very decided 
in the opinion that the well-being of the two populations can 
be shown by their relative spending powers. He thinks these 
comparisons very significant, and in endeavoring to explain 
why the people of New South Wales consume more sugar, 
currants, tobacco, beer, spirits, etc., than the people of Vic- 
toria, says : — 

"If the people of New South Wales took more spirits and less tea than 
the Victorians, the case would look different ; but, when we find that 
New South Wales is ahead in both intoxicants and non-intoxicants, we 
must be very dull scholars if we cannot understand the reason why. 
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Sugars and dried fruits also, which in the form of lollies and cakes rep 
resent so much enjoyment to the children, are bought much more freely 
in this colony. A portoin of this excess is probably due to the fact that 
the population of New South Wales represents a greater effective or 
working power than that of Victoria. But this is far more than out- 
weighed by the fact that the average duties on the articles are much 
higher in New South Wales than in Victoria : thus sugar pays 5s. ($1.22) 
per hundred pounds duty against only 8s. (73 cents) in Victoria, and spir- 
its pay 12s. ($2.92), both customs and excise, while in Victoria the ex- 
cise is 8s. ($1.95) and 10s. ($2.43). Of course, if the duties in New South 
Wales on these articles were as low as they are in Victoria, the consump- 
tion in New South Wales would be still larger." 

As the prime object of a protective tariff is to promote man- 
ufactures, it is a fact of great importance that, according to 
Mr. Griffen, the horse-power of the factories in the free- 
trade colony in 1887 was 25,192 against 20,160 for the protec- 
tion colony ; and the manufacturing industries of the free- 
trade colony employed 45,783 persons, and those of the pro- 
tection colony employed 49,297, with the qualification that 
several trades which are included in the Victorian statement 
are not included in the statement for New South Wales. Mr. 
Griffen believes that, with this correction, the manufactures of 
New South Wales employ as many persons as those of Vic- 
toria ; while the value of the manufacturing plant in the former 
is estimated at 125,000,000, and that of the latter at $23,270,- 
000. Mr. Keltie's figures differ from these mainly in giving a 
most disproportionate valuation to the manufacturing plant in 
Victoria. According to him, in 1886 New South Wales con- 
tained 3,694 manufacturing establishments, employing 45,753 
persons, having engines of 25,192 horse-power, and valued at 
£5,801,757 ; while in 1887 Victoria had 2,770 establishments, 
of which 1,440 had engines with a horse-power of 20,000, 
employing 45,773 persons, with a plant valued at £11,028,000. 
It is quite possible that some elements in the value of the plant 
in Victoria were not included in New South Wales. 

The woollen industry is not protected in New South Wales : 
in Victoria, it is protected by duties ranging from 1\ to 30 per 
cent. In neither colony has the manufacture of woollens yet 
become an important industry. In the free-trade colony, the 
number of persons it employs is not only small, but growing 
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smaller, although, measured by the product, the woollen manu- 
facture is not running down much. The number of persons 
employed and the yards of material turned out for five years 

are as follows : — 



Tear. 


Employees. 


Yards of cloth. 


1882 


385 


319,225 


1883 


372 


352,000 


1884 


312 


305,000 


1885 


323 


337,750 


1886 


182 


324,788 



The Victorian mills employed 750 persons in 1882, and 980 
in 1887. In this last year, however, there was a decrease, as 
compared with 1886, of one mill (leaving eight in operation), 
of 3,232 spindles, of 146,489 pounds of wool consumed, of 76 
employees, of 119,215 yards of piece goods, and 398 pairs of 
blankets manufactured, against which there was a gain of 48 
shawls made. In fact, the Victorian woollen industry seems 
to be in a discouraging condition. Mr. Griffen reports : — 

At the last session of Parliament, an additional ad valorem duty of 
five per cent, was added; but the manufacturers have ever since been 
clamoring for a still farther increase. Mr. Munro, a member of the 
Victorian Parliament and a manufacturer, stated recently in the Assem- 
bly that the mill with which he was connected lost the whole of its 
capital, $90,000, of which $15,000 had been subscribed by himself; and 
that the woollen industry of the colony was on the verge of ruin. The 
Ballarat Mill, he said, which was regarded as the most substantial in 
Victoria, had not paid a profit for years; and an ad valorem duty of 
twenty per cent, might possibly enable the mills to struggle along for 
a few years. Then they would die an agonizing death. He did not 
think that even fifty per cent, ad valorem duty would make them profita- 
ble to their owners. 

The woollen protection of Victoria, which has failed thus 
far to make the manufacture of woollens profitable, has not 
done a great deal to encourage sheep-raising. New South 
Wales contained 17,560,000 sheep in 1872, over 35,000,000 in 
1880, nearly 38,000,000 in 1883, and 89,169,304 sheep in 1886. 
During each of these years, the number of sheep in Victoria 
was between ten and eleven millions. In 1872, Victoria had 
more than half as many sheep as New South Wales ; in 1886, 
it had but little more than one-fourth as many. The wool 
export of New South Wales was nearly fifty per cent, more 
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than that of Victoria in the years 1880, 1881, 1882, and con- 
siderably more than fifty per cent, in excess in the years 1883, 
1884, 1885, 1886. A large portion of the wool exported from 
Victoria is produced in the adjacent colonies. 

The manufacture of boots and shoes is protected in Victoria, 
and not in New South Wales. Naturally enough, New South 
Wales imports boots and shoes much more freely than Victoria. 
In 1886, the imports by the former amounted to £582,313, and 
those by the latter to only £105,828. But in the same year 
New South Wales exported £23,164 worth of home-made and 
£80,673 worth of imported boots and shoes, a total of £103,- 
837 ; and Victoria exported only £20,926 worth of home-made 
and £28,334 worth of imported boots and shoes, a total of 
£49,260. During the five years, 1882-86, New South Wales 
exported fifty-five thousand pounds worth of boots and shoes 
made in the colony more than Victoria did. The boot and 
shoe industry in New South Wales employed 2,272 persons in 
1886, and during a term of years the number was slowly 
increasing. The boot and shoe export of Victoria in 1879 
amounted to the considerable sum of £128,217, or more than 
two and one-half times what it was in 1886. In fact, the 
export in 1886, although larger than in 1885, was smaller than 
it was so long ago as 1872. The following passage, from the 
report of a committee to a meeting of the boot and shoe 
manufacturers of Melbourne, is quoted by Mr. Baden Powell 
in his article in the Contemporary Review for March, 1882 : — 

Our travellers report to us that they find very great difficulty in plac- 
ing our orders on the neighboring markets, principally through the com- 
petition of Sydney, with their own manufacture and European imported 
sold sufficiently low to secure the custom. It must be remembered that 
Sydney has always had a steady export of her own manufactures, and that 
her manufacturers are giving inducements to our best work people to 
remove there. It also must be remembered that all leathers — the boot 
manufacturers' raw material — are admitted free into the port of Sydney; 
while an import duty of seven and a half, ten, and twenty per cent, is 
enforced in Victoria, thereby placing the Sydney manufacturer at an 
advantage. 

The fact that three years after this complaint of the pro- 
tected shoe manufacturers their export trade had fallen to 
forty per cent, of what it was three years before their com- 
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plaints indicates that they continued to find it difficult to 
place their orders in competition with the shoe manufacturers 
of the free-trade colony, and continued to lose their best work- 
men to Sydney. 

Taking the manufacturing industries of Victoria in a mass, 
it appears from the colonial Year-book that in 1887 there 
was a decrease, as compared with 1886, of 14 establishments 
and 3,193 employees in all the concerns, exclusive of flour 
mills, breweries, distilleries, brick- yards, potteries, tanneries, 
fellmongeries, wool-washing establishments, woollen mills, soap, 
candle, and tobacco factories. Including all of these, there 
was a decrease of 43 in the number of establishments and 
3,524 in the number of employees. 

The number of persons employed in all manufacturing proc- 
esses steadily increased in New South Wales from 25,714 in 
1879 to 45,783 in 1886. In the latter year there were en- 
gaged in making agricultural and dairy implements 281 per- 
sons; boots and shoes, 2,272; clothing, 3,260; in iron and 
brass founderies, 1,292 ; in machinery and engineering, 2,197 ; 
in other metal industries, 3,449; in building materials, 9,187; 
ship building and repairing, 1,077 ; furniture, bedding, and 
the like, 1,380 ; books, paper printing, and engraving, 3,659 ; 
and in carriage works, 1,917. 

As we should expect especially protected industries in Vic- 
toria to show a development beyond that of like industries 
in New South Wales, so we should expect the commerce and 
shipping of the latter to exceed that of the former. Here the 
results are less disappointing. In the ten years, 1876-85, New 
South Wales built 627 vessels, with a tonnage of 41,500 ; and 
from year to year there was generally an increase. In the 
same period, Victoria built 80 vessels, with a tonnage of 3,811, 
the business generally, and in the last five years rapidly, dimin- 
ishing. The steam and sail shipping owned in the two col- 
onies in 1885 was 67,517 tons for Victoria and 122,293 tons 
for New South Wales. During the ten years, 1877-86, the 
aggregate tonnage of vessels entering and clearing for the two 
colonies was 26,122,782 tons for Victoria and 32,813,029 tons 
for New South Wales. In 1886, 97.05 per cent, of the ships 
arriving in Victorian ports came with cargoes and 2.95 per 
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cent, came in ballast, while only 73.11 per cent, sailed with 
cargoes and 26.89 per cent, sailed in ballast. Numerically, 68 
ships arrived in ballast and 625 sailed in ballast. In tonnage, 
1.01 per cent, arrived in ballast and 24.34 per cent, sailed in 
ballast. On the other hand, of the shipping that entered and 
cleared from ports in New South Wales in the seven years, 
1880-86, 10,513,392 tons came with cargoes and 2,240,556 tons 
came in ballast, 12,539,808 tons sailed with cargoes and 227,- 
064 sailed in ballast. In 1886, 1,760,649 tons entered with 
cargoes and 353,969 entered in ballast, 2,103,351 sailed with 
cargoes and only 40,635 sailed in ballast. For 1886, 16.74 
per cent, of the tonnage entered in ballast and 1.89 per cent, 
cleared in ballast. For the seven years, 17.54 per cent, en- 
tered and 1.8 per cent, cleared in ballast. 

The protective system is intended specifically to diminish 
importation, and is also expected to prevent money from 
going out of the country. For the seven years, 1880-86, the 
balance of trade was against both these colonies; but, taking 
specie and bullion out of the account, the balance of trade in 
merchandise against Victoria was more than £11,000,000 
greater than it was against New South Wales. The free- 
trade colony imported £13,000,000 worth more than Victoria 
did, but it also exported £24,000,000 worth more than Vic- 
toria did. The imports of New South Wales for the seven 
years were £140,866,417, of which £9,972,875 was specie and 
bullion. The total imports of Victoria were £123,544,154, of 
which £5,879,481 was specie and bullion. The exports of 
New South Wales amounted to £118,522,629, of which £10,- 
531,758 was in specie and bullion ; and the exports of Victoria 
amounted to £108,201,103, of which £24,687,791 was in specie 
and bullion. 

In 1886, New South Wales imported nearly twice as much 
machinery as Victoria, but did not import quite so much iron 
and steel. The former imported five times as much of the 
manufactures of leather and more than twice as much of 
linens, woollens, drapery, and haberdashery as Victoria did. 
Both colonies re-exported much of their imports. 

The Victorian exports in 1886 were four and a half million 
pounds sterling less than in 1881 and two and a half millions 
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less than in 1876. The articles showing an increase in 1886 
over both the previous dates were potatoes, tea, hides, soap, 
hay, and straw. Wine, candles, bark, and tin ore show an 
increase over 1881, but a decrease from 1876. Books, cloth- 
ing, butter and cheese, breadstuffs, skins and pelts, leather, 
copper ore, and live stock show an increase over 1876, but a 
decrease from 1881. In trading with the other colonies, Vic- 
toria exported more than she imported in 1883, when the 
excess was £85,926 ; but in all the other years from 1876 to 
1886 she imported from the other colonies more than she 
exported to them, and the excess was in one year over two 
million pounds sterling, in four other years over one million 
pounds, and in four other years over six hundred thousand 
pounds per annum. In 1886, Victoria imported from New 
South Wales goods worth £4,350,871, and exported to New 
South Wales goods worth £2,624,713. Victorian exports for 
1886, as compared with 1885, show increases of £420,464 and 
decreases of £4,176,901, a net decrease of £3,756,437; and 
of this the decrease in exports to her free-trade neighbor 
was £1,181,861. Victoria imported from New South Wales 
more than twice as much as she exported to New South 
Wales in 1871 and nearly twice as much as in 1881. In 1885, 
New South Wales outranked Victoria in the total value of 
her exports of home production and in the value per head 
of population of the exports of home production. 

The value of exports of Victorian manufactures for a series 
of years affords little evidence of advantage given Victoria by 
her tariff in her competition with the other Australian colo- 
nies. The exports of stationery show a decrease for every 
year from 1883 to 1886, both included ; in agricultural imple- 
ments there was a decrease from 1882 to 1884, and a small 
increase in 1885 and 1886; in machinery there was a de- 
crease annually from 1883 to 1886 ; in saddlery and harness, 
the decrease runs from 1882 to 1886; in furniture and up- 
holstery, it runs from 1883 to 1886; in woollens there was 
a continuous decrease from £15,692 in 1882 to £2,751 in 1886 ; 
in apparel, the decrease runs from 1882 to 1886, except that it 
was smaller in 1883 than in 1884; the export of boots and shoes 
decreased from £47,250 in 1882, year by year, to £20,926 in 
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1886 ; the export of cordage decreased from 1884 to 1886 ; 
the exports of butter and cheese, hams, bacon and lard, beef 
and pork, preserved meats, wool, and wheat decreased from 
1884 to 1886, the decrease in wheat being from £1,426,905 to 
£165,391 ; the export of refined sugar and molasses decreased 
from 1883 to 1886, while that of wine increased steadily from 
1880 to 1886 ; the export of leather decreased from 1883 to 
1886; and the export of hardware decreased from 1882 to 
1885: in 1886 there was a slight increase, but the export then 
was only £20,834 as against £69,415 in 1882. 

In the absence of farther information, we can draw no par- 
ticular conclusion from the fact that mortgage loans in Vic- 
toria increased year by year from £6,672,733 in 1881 to £12,- 
224,992 in 1884, except that, as the number of loans increased 
only one-third, the debtors seemed to be increasing their bor- 
rowings. In New South Wales, the mortgages increased from 
4,505 for £5,268,449 in 1881 to 6,933 for £7,570,210 in 1886. 

The Australian experiment indicates that a protective tariff 
may foster particular industries, though in Victoria the wool- 
len industry is unprofitable, and it is not clear that the boot 
and shoe industry is well established. It can divert capital 
and labor from certain channels into others, but it is not 
shown that it increases the aggregate wealth and prosperity 
of the community or the number of persons engaged in manu- 
facturing enterprises as a whole. It does not draw immi- 
grants ; and it naturally represses ship-building and commerce, 
which is one of its principal objects. It has little influence, if 
any, upon the rate of wages. It must amount to something 
very near prohibition before it can greatly reduce importation 
and prevent an adverse balance of trade. The customs rev- 
enues of New South Wales and Victoria are about the same, 
so that the convenience of collecting the public revenues at 
the custom-houses can be secured without invoking the princi- 
ple of protection. 

Feed. Pebby Powees. 



